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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 



August 



LIGHT AND MORE LIGHT FROM MR. 
LLOYD-GEORGE AND ALL OTHERS 

Under date of August 12 a dispatch to the New 
York Times from London states that "the London 
press and public are greatly exercised over current 
rumors relative to the publication of a war book by 
Prime Minister Lloyd-George"; and, further, that 
"there is a good deal of discussion on the point whether 
Lloyd-George should write a book on the war while still 
holding the office of Prime Minister. One weekly, The 
Outlook, devotes two columns to the apparently con- 
genial task of castigating Lloyd-George on the ground 
that he is disregarding 'the old English tradition.' " 

This is a case in which sensibilities and traditions, 
whatever they may be, are less important than facts. 
Mr. Lloyd-George's book will have facts. They may 
be, and probably will be, covered by a personal and 
national viewpoint and by ambition and vanity. Still 
there will be facts. And the more facts the world can 
get about the war and the events following the war, the 
more opportunities there are to look behind the scenes, 
the greater hope there will be for the world today and 
the world tomorrow. And the sooner facts and more 
facts are seen the more useful they will be. 

The experiences through which the world went from 
1914 to 1918, while war covered the earth, and through 
which it has gone from 1918 to 1922, while it has sought 
to extricate itself from the consequences of the war, 
have been so incredibly perplexing that there cannot be 
too much light cast by those best able to cast light on all 
that has transpired. If ever the "pitiless publicity" so 
much talked about a few years ago was needed, it is 
needed now. 

It will help the peoples of the world to a just appraise- 
ment of what has been done and, with the arguments 
offered back and forth, as to what should be done. More 
than that, it will help the men and women of the next 
generation to see this war and its consequences as they 
are; and that is, perhaps, of more importance to the 
welfare of the race than anything else. Somehow the 
world will stagger on to a better day. What is im- 
portant beyond human statement is that when it reaches 
that better day those who then guide the destinies of 
nations shall see the degradation and the horrors ex- 
perienced by our generation in their true proportions, 
and thus be warned. 

Undoubtedly one of the potent forces against peace 
throughout the world's history has been the tendency 
to romanticize over past wars. The far-sighted and the 
clear-sighted, devoted to the work of making the last 
war the last great war at least, have feared that in time 



a romantic veil will be cast over the supreme convulsion 
civilization has been suffering. Unless we are mistaken, 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, dean of British war corre- 
spondents, who represented the Manchester Guardian 
at the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, gloomily shook his head in talking to a 
group of peace advocates and expressed the fear that the 
virile and adventurous young men of the next genera- 
tion, if living in an era of peace, will look back on our 
day longingly as the day of heroic things, and then 
unconsciously will the return of a similar day. 

Mr. Nevinson, whose years of service with armies at 
the front in many wars are matched by the ardor of his 
longing for permanent peace, feared that the youth of 
another day will not see war as he had seen it and as our 
youth has seen it, in all its filth and bestiality. He 
feared, for example, that they will see in the British 
campaign at Gallipoli, which he saw through, not a vile 
and putrid slaughter-house as well as a scene of heroic 
devotion. He feared they will see only the devotion. 

It is necessary that the truth be told about the 
actualities of war. Included in those actualities are not 
only the filth of the front, but the sordid double-deal- 
ing, misrepresentation, lying, and selfishness of capitals. 
The world should know of low bargaining, of secret 
treaties parceling out millions of human beings and 
their labor and other possessions. It should see as they 
are the motives and the compromises of statesmen. So 
Mr. Lloyd-George's book should be welcomed, without 
extreme squeamishness as to when and where it is pub- 
lished, or lifting of the eyebrows at the price of $400,000, 
said to have been paid for the publishing rights in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

It should be welcomed for the opportunity it will 
give to see behind the scenes in the chancelleries, just as 
Dos Passos' "Three Soldiers" should have been wel- 
comed as a picture of the front. In one way Mr. Lloyd- 
George's book may be out of plumb as Dos Passos' book 
was in another way. The personal bias of a statesman 
may color his narrative as the personal bias of Dos 
Passos pictured not all of the men in the armies, but 
only a part of them. But something of truth, the ugly 
arresting truth, may be had from both books. 

And therefore we gladly accept Mr. Lloyd-George's 
offering, just as we have Ray Stannard Baker with his 
account of Mr. Wilson in Paris, Mr. Tumulty with his 
eulogistic biography of Mr. Wilson in the White House, 
the former Crown Prince, Ludendorf, and all others in 
high place who have taken pen in hand for revelation of 
the inner events of the war and the period following the 
war. The chaff in it all will be separated from the wheat, 
and the masses of mankind will benefit. 



